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To return to our stockpot, then, the amount of wealth in
it is always greater than the amount put in by individuals,
The difference between these two amounts is the wealth
put into the stockpot by the machine. An illustration will
help us to grasp this revolutionary theory. For simplicity's
sake let us imagine America the only country and wheat-
growing the only industry. Then let us consider Professor
Soddy's estimate that with the help of modern machinery
the whole of the U.S.A. wheat crop could be produced by
four thousand men. If none but those four thousand were
morally entitled, through the medium of money, to put
their hands into the stockpot the greater part of its contents
would remain untouched, until eventually it rotted and had
to be thrown away; a process, incidentally, which under the
name of sabotage (sometimes politely called restriction or
rationalization) is familiar to-day throughout the world.
Obviously, then, some device must be found to enable every
one to draw out of the stockpot the additional wealth con-
tributed by the machine. The failure to recognize the
existence of this wealth, together with the consequent failure
to claim and use it, is the major cause of the world's present
dislocation and chaos, and the reason why most nations, no
matter how prosperous and progressive, are bogged down
in debt, either irrecoverable or unrepayable, and can find no
proportionate items of credit to rescue them.
In so far as Shaw's economics are nineteenth-century
they are useless, therefore, in a world operating a twentieth-
century system of production. None of the men who
influenced Shaw's economic thought, such as Ricardo,
Proudhon, George, Marx, Jevons, or Ruskin, were born
late enough to be compelled to wrestle with the startling
implications of the Power Age. With such men Shaw
agreed or disagreed, as the case might be, but none of them
touched the prime problem of to-day, with the result that
Shaw has little in common with modern economists like
Kitson, Soddy, Douglas, and Keynes, Sometimes, indeed,
he and they do not even speak the same language. Thus,
to judge from his chapter on Banking, Shaw seems to be
still under the impression that the bulk of bank deposits
consist of people's savings, and appears to have no inkling